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Establishment: The Council of State Governments is a 
part of the governmental structure of the United States. It 
i$ a joint agency created by thirty-five state governments. 
By legislative action, each of these states has established a 
Commission on Interstate Coéperation ‘‘to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Council of State 
Governments.” 


A Governmental Agency: Twenty-nine of these states 
have enacted statutes in this connection declaring the 
Council to be ‘‘a joint governmental agency.”” The Council 
has no individual members; each of the members is a 
state government 


Purpose: The Council seeks to develop better coérdina- 
tion and more active codperation between groups of states 
in the various regions of the United States, and also 
between the 48 states as a whole 

Associations: The Council performs research and com- 
piles bulletins for the Governors’ Conference; and the 
Governors’ Conference contributes to the support of the 
Council. Each of the following Associations has designated 


the Council as its official research agency and clearing 
house: The American Legislators’ Association, The Nation- 
al Association of Attorney-Generals, and The National 
Association of Secretaries of State. 

Commissions: Each of the Council’s four nationwide 
commissions has one member designated by each state. 


Interlevel Commission: Obviously arrangements must 
be made to bring the state governments into better adjust- 
ment with the federal government—and with county and 
city governments. In 1937 the Council of State Govern- 
ments established a new board which will be composed of 
officials of the federal, state, and local levels of govern- 
ment, to promote such coéperation—namely, the Inter- 
level Commission. 


The Tax Revision Council: To improve such coépera- 
tion in the tax field, the Council of State Governments 
established the Tax Revision Council in 1935; among its 
federal members are the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
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GENERAL SECTION 


serving the Council as a whole 
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TAXATION 

CRIME 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

COUNCIL DEVELOPMENT 
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DATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Autumn conferences to provide opportunities for cooperation 
among state officials 


Governors’ Conference, 29th Convention, Sept. 14-16, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City 


National Association of Secretaries of State, 20th Conference, September 22-25, 
Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 


Interstate Commission on Crime, 3rd Annual Session, September 24-25, Hotel 
Phillips, Kansas City, Missouri 


National Association of Attorney-Generals, 31st Annual Meeting, September 
27-28, Hotel Kansas Citian, Kansas City, Missouri 


Council of State Governments, Board of Managers, October 29, Shoreham 
) Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Council of State Governments, Interstate Commission on Council Development, 
October 30, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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ACTIVE COOPERATORS 


Pictured here are the present members of the New Jersey Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation. The first Cooperation Commission to be established, it continues to pioneer in de- 
veloping cooperation between New Jersey and her neighbors. 

Those shown here are (left to right, seated): Senator Robert C. Hendrickson; Hon. J. H. 
Thayer Martin; Mrs. Mary G. Roebling; Judge Richard Hartshorne, chairman of the Com- 
mission; Senator Frank Durand; and John W. Woelfle, secretary of the Commission; 
(standing ): Hon. William J. Ellis; Hon. Harry Roye; David W. Robinson; Hon. William 
E. Kennedy; Stephen J. Lorenz (representing Hon. John J. Toohey, Jr.); Hubert R. Gal- 
lagher; Hon. Herbert J. Pascoe, and Hon. Peter P. Artaserse. 

Members of the Commission who are not shown in the above picture are: Hon. John J. 
Toohey, Jr.; Senator Edward P. Stout; Senator John E. Toolan; Senator Charles E. Loizeaux, 
and Hon. Mary MacG. Smith. 
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BUILDERS OF A MORE PERFECT UNION 


New Jersey boasts a splendid record of achievement in the 


solution of interstate problems. 


fifty years ago, New Jersey’s delegates 

battled unsuccessfully for a unique 
scheme of codperation between the states. On 
that occasion, representatives of twelve states 
met in Philadelphia to seek a solution for their 
pressing common problems of commerce, de- 
fense, and domestic and foreign relations. They 
compromised on a federal government of lim- 
ited powers, and called their compact the Con- 
stitution. At that conference the New Jersey 
delegates opposed the surrender of state sov- 
ereignty to a strong central government and 
fought valiantly for their “New Jersey Plan” to 
solve interstate problems by concerted action of 
fully sovereign states, through appropriate ma- 
chinery. Though the plan failed of adoption, 
the same insistence on maintaining their state’s 
sovereignty intact, mingled with an increasing 
awareness of her reciprocal needs and obliga- 
tions, has characterized the thought and action 
of New Jersey’s officials down through the 
years. In light of her tradition, it was only to 
be expected that, when twentieth century inter- 
dependency forced a new attack on the prob- 
lems of codperation between the states, she 
would be found out in front. 

A glance at the map will bear evidence to the 
mutual dependence of New Jersey and her 
neighboring states. The metropolitan areas of 
New York and Philadelphia include much of 
her area and population; the interstate Hudson 
and Delaware Rivers are her boundaries; an 
enormous ceaseless traffic flows from her cities 


\ T a great interstate conference one hundred 


by highway, rail, air and water to all corners 
of the country; a few hours travel in any direc- 
tion will take an escaping criminal across her 
borders. Her need for constructive codperation 
is imperative. Happily, her leaders have shown 
the will and the vision to achieve it. 


Cooperation machinery made permanent 


To New Jersey goes the distinction of launch- 
ing on its quite uncharted and often stormy 
seas the newest vessel of interstate cooperation. 
On March 12, 1935, Governor Hoffman signed 
the Senate Joint Resolution creating the New 
Jersey Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
which had been drafted by Senator Joseph G. 
Wolber, in conference with the executive direc- 
tor of the Council of State Governments. A 
year later, the Commission was made perma- 
nent by statute. Unique in its scope, the new 
Commission included five members each from 
the Senate, the Assembly, and the administrative 
departments of the state, appointed respectively 
by the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the Assembly and the Governor. This full par- 
ticipation of both legislative and administrative 
branches of the state government was designed 
to insure adequate representation of all the 
interests of the entire state, and to promote har- 
mony between the legislative formulation of the 
Commission’s policies and the administrative 
execution of them. 

The Council of State Governments’ model co- 
operation commission law, published in Decem- 
ber, 1935, took many a leaf from New Jersey’s 
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book. Particularly stressed were the organiza- 
tion of the Commission on a permanent basis 
by statute, the inclusion of both legislative and 
administrative officials in a combined commis- 
sion, and the organization of uniform sub- 
committees by all states for those problems 
which are nationwide, while regional problems 
were to be handled by uniform sub-committees 
in the states concerned. Of the thirty-five states 
which have established official machinery for 
interstate codperation, thirty have set up com- 
missions modeled on the Council's plan. 


Important fields surveyed 

Starting out systematically, the New Jersey 
codperation commission undertook a scientific 
survey of the needs, first of New Jersey, and sec- 
ond, of her neighboring states, in the fields of 
crime, taxation, labor, agriculture, liquor con- 
trol, motor vehicles and public welfare. Sub- 
committees were appointed to deal with each 
subject. The latter reported at the June 10, 1935, 
meeting of the Commission, and as a result it 
was decided to make the first attack on the sub- 
jects of crime and of labor and industry. 

In line with this decision, the first major 
effort of the newly formed Commission was to 
arrange a conference on labor problems, made 
pressing by NRA’s invalidation the month be- 
fore. Accordingly, the Commission played host 
at Spring Lake, June 28 and 29, 1935, to forty- 
six delegates from sixteen states and the federal 
government. Presiding officer was Senator Wol- 


ber of the New Jersey Commission. Chief ac- 
complishment of the conference was the de- 
cision to press for ratification of interstate com- 
pacts on child labor and minimum wages. 


Crime control undertaken 


The outstanding New Jersey achievement in 
interstate cooperation has been in the field of 
crime control, singled out by the codperation 
commission as one of its first subjects for at- 
tack. Jointly with Governor Hoffman it called 
an interstate conference on crime in Trenton, 
October 11 and 12, 1935, attended by delegates 
representing in all more than forty states. The 
dominant note of the conference was confidence 
in the ability of the states, working in close 
cooperation, to prevent state lines from ham- 
pering law enforcement authorities in control- 
ling interstate criminal activity. Well aware 
that it had tackled a man-sized job and that 
Rome wasn’t built in a day, the conference 
created a permanent Interstate Commission on 
Crime to develop and apply the principles of 
cooperative action approved by the conference. 
The chairman of Incocrime since its inception 
has been Judge Richard Hartshorne, also chair- 
man of the New Jersey Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation and moving spirit of the 
whole program for the control of interstate 
crime. Other New Jersey members on Inco- 
crime are Thomas G. Walker, Speaker of the 
Assembly, and William J. Ellis, Commissioner 
of the Department of Institutions and Agencies. 


The work of Incocrime to 
date has fallen into two stages. 
The first was concerned with 
uniform legislation designed to 
smooth the path for law en- 
forcement agencies to appre- 
hend and bring to trial crimi- 
nals who cross state lines. With 
the aid of the Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws and 
twenty-six of the country’s 
outstanding law schools, the 
Commission drafted four model 


OFFICERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Left to right, Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, Vice Chairman; Judge Richard 
Hartshorne, Chairman; and John W. Woelfle, Secretary. 


laws providing for uniform re- 
ciprocal action on the subjects 
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of extradition, close pursuit of criminals across 
state lines, removal of out-of-state witnesses in 
criminal proceedings, and out-of-state parolee 
supervision. 

More difficult by far than to draft a model 
law is to secure its passage by the respective 
_state legislatures. Here valuable aid was forth- 
coming from the law enforcement committee 
of the American Legion, and from the latter’s 
state legislative committees. As was to be ex- 
pected in view of the initiative taken by her 
leaders, New Jersey started the ball rolling by 
passing the four bills at the 1936 session. Other 
states followed suit until now, within less than 
two years, seventeen states have passed the ex- 
tradition law, twenty-two the removal of wit- 
nesses law, twenty-two the fresh pursuit law, 
and nineteen the parolee supervision law, with 
two other states having similar laws. At Kansas 
City, Missouri, this month, plans will be per- 
fected for the signing by the Governors of these 
twenty-one states and such other Governors as 
decide to, of the interstate compact for out-of- 
state parolee supervision. No compacts are re- 
quired to implement the other three laws, but 
sub-committees of Incocrime are now engaged 
in working out forms and procedures for uni- 
form administration of all four laws. 

At the Kansas City conference, also, the sec- 
ond stage of the Commission’s activity will get 
under way, that of crime prevention on an inter- 
state basis. Feeling that the four model laws, 
when universally accepted, will be adequate to 
plug the main loopholes in crime control be- 
tween the states, the Commission’s next step 
will be to marshal the united efforts of the states 
to lessen and eliminate those anti-social condi- 
tions, common to all of them, which breed crime 
and make criminals. 


Social security program 


March 6 and 7, 1936, the New Jersey Com- 
mission was host to an interstate conference on 
the subject of transiency and settlement laws, 
attended by representatives of twenty-one states 
east of the Mississippi, of the District of Colum- 
bia and of the federal government. The dele- 
gates agreed that some uniform state action on 
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settlement requirements was essential to do 
away with situations in which individuals in 
the United States were unable to establish settle- 
ment in any state, and that, until the latter aim 
could be accomplished, reciprocal agreements 
between neighboring. states for care of non- 
settlement cases was necessary. 

To effectuate these aims, a continuing com- 
mittee was appointed, partly as a result of whose 
activity the permanent Interstate Commission 
on Social Security was formed. At the latter’s 
first meeting, at Atlantic City, June 26 and 27, 
1936, William J. Ellis, member of the New Jer- 
sey codperation commission and Commissioner 
of the New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, was elected chairman. 


Liquor control sponsored 


The New Jersey Commission and the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation jointly sponsored a regional 
conference on liquor control, held in New York 
City, December 19, 1936. Chief achievement of 
the conference was agreement to press for pas- 
sage of three uniform laws, dealing respectively 
with importation across state lines of liquor for 
personal consumption, with regulation of the 
sale of liquor warehouse receipts, and with label- 
ing liquor containers. These laws were drafted 
by Nathan L. Jacobs, Counsel to the New Jersey 
Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control, at 
the suggestion of the New Jersey cooperation 
commission’s sub-committee on liquor con- 
trol, headed by Senator John E. Toolan. They 
are based on existing New Jersey law. By agree- 
ment of those present at the conference, an in- 
formal continuing committee on liquor control 
was established to work for the passage of the 
three uniform laws, with the suggestion that in 
the future the committee’s scope might be 
broadened and it might achieve the status of a 
permanent interstate committee. 

The broad scope of the New Jersey coopera- 
tion commission’s activity has also included ac- 
tive participation in the work of the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin, in 
regional conferences on milk control and high- 
way safety, ina suc- (Continued on page 181) 
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ACTION FOLLOWS STUDY 


New Jersey subcommittees formulate program. 


Cooperation developed ten subcommittees 
to work in the specific fields in which 
New Jersey is vitally interested. 

In establishing them the Commission has 
been guided by several principles. In the first 
place, the personnel of the committees neces- 
sarily must take into account the specialties of 
the members. Again, the Commission has al- 
ways recognized that it is essential for a sub- 
committee concerned with interstate action to 
be familiar with the popular attitude in its 
state toward its specific problem, since that 
attitude must determine the committee’s policy 
in its dealings with other jurisdictions. In the 
third place, it is apparent that often a sub- 
committee will be doing pioneer work in its 
particular field, and it must, therefore, have 
on its membership men and women who are 
capable of interpreting the subject matter in 
the light of the demands not only of New 
Jersey citizens, but of the citizens of the other 
jurisdictions concerned. Finally, the Commis- 


Te New Jersey Commission on Interstate 


sion has found that its interstate problems have 
purely intra-state ramifications which require 
the collaboration of those especially concerned 
with state and local administration. For in- 
stance, the members of the subcommittee on 
Crime, which has been extremely active in the 
interstate field of crime control have, at the 
same time, individually and collectively moti- 
vated many important innovations in criminal 
law enforcement, not only on a statewide basis 
but in counties and cities. 

The subcommittee on Agriculture and Milk 
is working toward a solution of the complex 
problem of milk control. Local producers of 
milk are finding stiff competition from dairy- 
men throughout the six other states in the 
milk shed. To find an equitable solution is 
a challenge requiring deliberation and diplo- 
macy of the highest order. 

The subcommittee on Interstate Waters and 
Resources is wrestling with one of the most im- 
portant waterway problems in the United 
States. Here public opinion is difficult of inter- 


pretation. The ramif- 
cations of the problem 
of the Delaware River 
Basin, for instance, are 
tremendous. Years will 
be required before a 
permanent program 
can be put in operation 
and in the meantime 
the committee, through 
the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware 

River Basin, is formu- 
lating plans which, 
| when finally completed, 


will be of the utmost 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON COUNCIL DEVELOPMENT 
Left to right: Hon. Peter P. Artaserse; Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, and 


Hon. William E. Kennedy. 


value to the genera- 
tions to come. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON TAXATION 


Left to right: Hon. Herbert j. Pascoe; Hon. J. H. Thayer Martin, and Senator 
Robert C. Hendrickson. Senator John E. Toolan is not 


shown in the photograph. 


The special subcommittee on Liquor Con- 
trol is trying to achieve some degree of uni- 
formity in a field where there is a bewildering 
variation in laws and administrative procedures 
among the states. Efforts have been initiated to 
obtain uniform acceptance of the liquor con- 
trol laws drafted by Nathan L. Jacobs. 

The fields of public welfare, crime, and con- 
flicting taxation, each covered by a special sub- 
committee, have been brought to the attention 
of American citizens time and again during 


bringing about stand- 
ardization of such fac- 
tors throughout the 
country is tremendous 
—as has been shown at 
numerous labor con- 
ferences held in col- 
laboration with other 
states. 

The importance of 
the subcommittee on 
Highway Safety is well 
recognized. Here is a 
field in which great 
advances have been 
made but where much 
further progress must 
be recorded to make 
American highways safe for travel. Only 
through the action of such subcommittees as 
this can uniformity in traffic signals, road 
signs, and safety measures be brought about. 

The subcommittee on Council Development 
has as its particular aim the establishment of 
new machinery for codperation with the rest 
of the states, and the important function of 
aiding other states to develop ambassadorial 
agencies similar to New Jersey’s. 

Lastly, the New Jersey Commission has just 


the past few years. 
They are conceded to 
be among the most im-_ |. 
portant problems fac- 
ing us today, and the 
lines of activity being 
pursued by the sub- 
committees are too nu- 
merous to mention. 
The subcommittee 
on Labor and Com- 
merce has been con- 
fronted with such prob- 
lems as the need for 
uniform regulation of 
hours of labor, mini- © 
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mum wages and child 
labor. The difficulty of 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WELFARE 
Left to right: Hon. William J. Ellis; Senator Frank Durand, 
and Hon. Harry Roye. 
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established a new subcommittee on Legislative 
Contact. This Committee has as its sole raison 
d'etre the important function of seeing the 
legislation drafted and sponsored by the Com- 
mission and its subcommittees safely through 
the legislative mill. 

The New Jersey Commission on Interstate 
Codperation strongly recommends to its brother 
interstate ambassadors throughout the country 
the establishment of uniform subcommittees in 
specialized fields. 

At the Commission’s organization meeting 
for 1937, Chairman Hartshorne announced the 
following subcommittee appointments, which 
were approved by the Commission: 


Agriculture and Milk Control: 


Senator Edward P. Stout 
Hon. Mary MacGregor Smith 
Hon. Harry Roye 


Interstate Waters and Resources: 


Senator Robert C. Hendrickson 
Hon. Harry Roye 
Hon. Mary G. Roebling 


Liquor Traffic: 


Senator John E. Toolan 
Hon. Peter P. Artaserse 
Hon. Mary MacGregor Smith 


Public Welfare: 


Senator Frank Durand 
Hon. William J. Ellis 
Hon. Harry Roye 


Council Development: 


Senator Robert C. Hendrickson 
Hon. William E. Kennedy 
Hon. Peter P. Artaserse 


Crime: 


Judge Richard Hartshorne 
Hon. Peter P. Artaserse 
Hon. William J. Ellis 
Hon. William E. Kennedy 


Hon. Harry Roye 


Labor and Commerce: 


Hon. John J. Toohey, Jr. 
Hon. Mary G. Roebling 
Hon. William E. Kennedy 


Highway Safety: 
Senator Charles E. 
Loizeaux 
Hon. Herbert J. Pascoe 
Hon. William E. 
Kennedy 


Taxation: 


Hon. J. H. Thayer 
Martin 

Senator Robert C. 
Hendrickson 

Senator John E. Toolan 

Hon. Herbert J. Pascoe 


Legislative Contact: 


Senator Robert C. 
Hendrickson 

Senator Edward P. 
Stout 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE WATERS AND RESOURCES 
Hon. Mary G. Roebling; David W. Robinson; Judge Richard 
fMartshorne, and Hon. Harry Roye. Senator Hendrickson is not shown. 


Left to right: 


Hon. Peter P. Artaserse 
Hon. Herbert J. Pascoe 
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(Continued from page 177) cessful joint effort 
with the New York cooperation committee to 
establish by compact a revamped administra- 
tive set-up of the Palisades Interstate Park, and 
in the Third General Assembly and other na- 
tionwide conferences of the Council of State 
Governments. Governor Hoffman, Judge Wol- 
ber and Judge Hartshorne are members of the 
Council’s Board of Managers. 


Individuals cooperate 


Obviously, the distinguished record of the 
New Jersey Commission has been made possible 
only through the diligent efforts and hearty 
cooperation of every member. This record is 
the more noteworthy in view of the high rate 
of turnover among the legislative members. 
Among those whose constructive leadership has 
been outstanding are: Governor Hoffman, 
whose sincere enthusiasm has been a powerful 
impetus to the Commission’s work; Senator 
Joseph G. Wolber, sponsor of the codperation 
commission resolution; Judge Richard Hart- 
shorne, present chairman both of the Commis- 
sion and of the Interstate Commission on 
Crime, to whose initiative and perseverance is 
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due much of the credit for the success of the 
anti-crime program; Commissioner William J. 
Ellis, Chairman of the Interstate Commission 
on Social Security; Senator Robert C. Hen- 
drickson, representative on the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin; Senator 
John E. Toolan in the field of liquor control; 
J. H. Thayer Martin, State Tax Commissioner, 
whose interest and aid have gone far in smooth- 
ing the Commission’s path; Assemblyman 
Joseph C. Paul, whose interest extended to all 
fields of the Commission’s activity; and John 
W. Woelfle, who as Secretary of the Commis- 
sion has ably seconded Judge Hartshorne. 


Commission’s work approved 


That the legislature appreciates the signifi- 
cance of the past record and future program of 
its ambassadorial agency is shown by its appro- 
priation for the Commission’s purposes of $14,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1937-38, including $7,500 
for the maintenance of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin, $4,500 for the 
work of the Cooperation Commission itself, 
$1,000 for the Interstate Commission on Crime, 
and $1,000 for the Council. 


CRIME COMMISSIONERS TO MEET 


Commission will review year of spectacular accomplishment. 


F outstanding significance at the third 
() annual session of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime, to be held at the 
Hotel Phillips, Kansas City, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 24-25, will be the execution of the inter- 
state parolee compact by the Governors of the 
authorized states. The signing of the compact 
at the Interstate Dinner on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 24 will mark the first occasion since the 
signing of the Constitution of the United States 
that so large a number of state officials have 
gathered for the purpose of executing an in- 
strument of this type. 

Under the chairmanship of Judge Richard 
Hartshorne of New Jersey the opening general 
session will convene at 10 A. M., September 
24, and the Commission will thereafter divide 


itself into section meetings, each concerned 
with a particular phase of the Commission’s 
work. Section meetings announced for the 
first morning include: Extradition and Fresh 
Pursuit; Out-of-state Witnesses; Parolee and 
Probationer Supervision; Firearms Control; 
Crime Prevention; Motor Vehicle Identifica- 
tion; and Planning and Future Program. 

Meeting at the same time as the National 
Conference on Uniform State Laws, and im- 
mediately preceding meeting of the conven- 
tion of the American Bar Association and the 
National Association of Attorney-Generals, 
the members of the Commission will be en- 
tertained by members of the Kansas City Bar 
Association, and many plan to remain through- 
out meetings of the Bar Association. 
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GOVERNORS 


Governors’ Conference meets at Atlantic City. 


twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, held at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, September 14-16. Governor Harold 
G. Hoffman served as host. 
The first morning’s 


Ts states’ chief executives attended the 


program included a 
discussion of the uni- 
cameral legislature by 
Governor Robert L. 
Cochran of Nebraska. 
Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York 
at the same _ session 
led an informal dis- 
cussion on the prob- 
lem of conflicting tax- 
ation. The afternoon 


session on September 
14 was devoted to the 
serious problem of the proper balance to be 
maintained in the federal system between state 
and federal duties, obligations, and powers. 
Governor Clyde R. Hoey presented an ad- 
dress on “The Increasing Scope of Federal Au- 
thority.” He was followed by Governor Olin 
D. Johnston from his sister state of South Caro- 
lina, who addressed the Conference on the 
question, “Should States Surrender Authority to 
the Federal Government in the Conduct of 
Schools?” Governor Richard C. McMullen of 
Delaware followed with a discussion of the 
obligation of the states in relief and unemploy- 
ment. General discussion by members of the 
Conference was held following each of these 
addresses. An informal dinner and entertain- 
ment was provided for the visiting dignitaries 
on Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday, September 15, the Governors 
considered a means by which each state may 
assist its neighbors through codperative means. 


George C. Peery 


Governor Leslie A. Miller of Wyoming dis- 
cussed “Interstate Codperation.” He was fol- 
lowed by Governor James B. Allred of Texas, 
who led the discussion on “Interstate Coopera- 
tion for Crime Prevention.” “Interstate Co- 
operation for Regional Development” followed 
in the discussion. Among those scheduled to 
discuss this subject was Governor George D. 
Aiken of Vermont, who spoke concerning the 
New England flood control compacts, which 
are at the present time a subject of the 
deepest concern to all of the New England 
states. 

The first lady of New Jersey, Mrs. Harold G. 
Hoffman, provided entertainment for the 
Governors’ wives. 


Conference beginnings 


Founded in 1908, when the Governors came 
together in Washington upon the invitation of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, to discuss the 
national problem of conservation, the Gover- 
nors’ Conference has met annually since that 
time, with the excep- 
tion of the 1917 war 
year. Governor George 
C. Peery of Virginia is 
chairman of the Con- 
ference, and former 
Governor Cary A. 
Hardee has served 
since 1925 as Secretary 
of the Conference. 

The first Governors’ 
Conference gathered 
in the White House on 
May 13, 1908. In addi- 
tion to the Governors 
and experts who discussed mineral, land, and 
water resources, several officials and notable citi- 
zens addressed the conferees. 
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GARDEN STATE COOPERATORS 


Governor Harold G. Hoffman 

There was little to cheer good Republicans in 
the morning papers of November 7, 1934, but 
through the gloom came a ray of light from 
Trenton dispatches informing the nation that 
New Jersey had chosen Harold G. Hoffman to 
be her Republican governor in the face of the 
Democratic landslide. 

. Now in his forties, he early displayed the 
driving energy which has made his career a 
restless one. From newspaper correspondent at 
the age of twelve, he rose to be assistant city edi- 
tor before reaching his majority. Enlisted as a 
private at the outbreak of the war, his twenty- 
first year saw him a captain before Verdun. 
Back home, politics drew him to be mayor of 
South Amboy, Assemblyman, Secretary to the 
Senate President, and Congressman, from 
which post New Jersey recalled him in 1930 to 
become Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. As 
Governor and member of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Council of State Governments and 
the Executive Committee of the Governors’ 
Conference, his vigor and dynamic personality 
have kept him in the national limelight. Gen- 
erous, witty, a gifted speaker and raconteur, 
those who know him best know also that no 
pressure can weaken his convictions. 


Judge Richard Hartshorne 


Recognized as one of the most indefatigable 
workers on the bench, Judge Hartshorne’s ca- 
reer has been interesting, with an educational 
background which included Newark Academy, 
Princeton University, where he rowed on the 
first varsity crew of that institution, graduat- 
ing in 1909, and Columbia University Law 
School, from which he was graduated in 1912. 
He plunged into the practice of law in New 
York and New Jersey, having passed examina- 
tions in both states. 

At one time Assistant United States District 
Attorney for the Newark district, he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Essex County Court of 
Common Pleas in 1931 and reappointed in 1936. 
Always interested in crime control, he was 
Chairman of the New Jersey Conference on 
Crime held in 1935. As a result of his activities 
in this field, he was subsequently appointed 
Chairman of the New Jersey Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation upon its creation. When 
the Interstate Commission on Crime was 
formed later in the same year, he was unani- 
mously elected Chairman of that body as well. 
Active in veteran circles, he was at one time 
Commander of the New Jersey American 
Legion. 


NEW JERSEY INTRODUCER 


Judge Joseph G. Wolber sponsored resolution creating first 


Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 


A Newark-born native of New 
Jersey, Judge Joseph G. Wolber 
has preferred to embellish his na- 
tive state and hearth rather than to 
wander far afield. After traveling 
across the Hudson to New York 
University’s Law School, he re- 
turned to plunge with sleeves 
rolled up into Newark’s legal melee. His first 
dip into governmental waters as Newark city 


Judge Wolber 


. attorney from 1921 to 1927 proved refreshing, 


and in 1926 he waded successfully into the sena- 
torial surf. Nine years in that body saw him 
Republican Senate leader in 1930, Senate Presi- 
dent in 1931, and Acting Governor in the same 
year. Sandwiched in were stints as Special Mas- 
ter in Chancery and Supreme Court Commis- 
sioner. The final fillip to this public career came 
with appointment by Governor Hoffman as Cir- 
cuit Court Judge. 
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NEW JERSEY COMMISSION ON 


Chairman Hartshorne 


ee William J. Ellis—Connoisseur of 
antiques but with mind keenly attuned 
to the cadence of the twentieth century, 
scholar but no pedant, soldier but no 
militarist, Commissioner William J. 
Ellis of New Jersey’s Department of 
Institutions and Agencies is a career 
administrator who has attained nation- 
wide eminence as an authority in the 
held of social welfare. A Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Hobart, Commis- 
sioner Ellis holds doctorates of philos- 
ophy, philanthropy and laws, from 
Columbia, Rutgers and his Alma Mater. 
Discharged from the army in 1919, he 
entered the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies and seven years later was 
named Commissioner. Included in his 
list of distinctions are participation in the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
and in the work of the Wickersham. Committee. 

J. H. Thayer Martin—Dean of the Commission 
in point of age, J. H. Thayer Martin brings to its 
deliberations the experience gathered in a career 
of public service which started in the Assembly in 
1904 An educational path which began in the 
Woodbridge public school and continued through 
Rutgers Prep, Harvard, and Columbia law schools 
brought Mr. Martin to the threshold of an out- 
standing legal career, which was climaxed in 1931 
by his appointment as Tax Commissioner, and 
reappointment in 1936 for a second term of five 
years. Mr. Martin’s job, like that of most Tax 
Commissioners, constantly confronts him with the 
necessity for interstate coéperation, and he has lent 
a willing ear. 

Mary G. Roebling—Sole feminine representa- 
tive in the coterie of U. S. bank presidents, Mrs. 
Mary G. Roebling welcomed a further responsi- 
bility when she was appointed to the New 
Jersey Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
Though keenly interested in her business, she finds 
time to spend part of each winter in Florida or 
California, and her travels have taken her to. the 
far reaches of Europe and both Americas. Tennis, 
golf and horseback riding claim the moments this 
mother can spare from her two children, her public 
and business duties, and the many civic agencies, 
clubs and charitable institutions which claim her 
interest. 


John J. Toohey, Jr.—Twenty-one years of close contact 
with the inside story of New Jersey government and politics 
enable John J. Toohey, now in his late forties, to speak and 
act with the ripe wisdom of experience. Born and educated in 
Hoboken, he entered the newspaper field about 1916 and for 
the next fifteen years specialized in political news as journalist 


and correspondent for the Hudson County section. 


In 1931 his 


abilities and experience were rewarded by appointment as Secre- 
tary to Governor Moore, who three years later selected him for 


Commissioner of Labor. 


Further recognition came in 1936 


when Governor Hoffman appointed him to the Unemployment 


Compensation Commission. 


Edward P. Stout—Strictly in the best American tradition 


was the early career of Edward P. 


Stout. 


From farm boy to 


teacher to successful attorney in million-dollar cases he trod the 
familiar Horatio Alger path, but there the parallel ceases, for 
the clients to whom his able legal mind meant the saving of 
large sums were not captains of industry but his own city and 


his native state. Successful in his first 
two cases before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, he won outstanding victories 
in railroad tax litigation, first for 
Jersey City as Assistant Corporation 
Counsel and then for the State as 
Deputy Attorney-General. Assembly- 
man in 1918 from Hudson County, 
he first entered the Senate in 1931. 
There his record and abilities com- 
manded recognition and made him 
minority leader in 1934-36. 

Frank Durand—Two years of 
periscope-hunting with the U. S. sub- 
chaser fleet showed 22-year-old Frank 
Durand .some of the saltier side of 
life and war but failed to dampen 
his zest. Born and reared at Asbury 
Park, he had finished two years at 
Rutgers when the bugles sounded. 
Back on dry land after the war, he 
plunged into the whirlpool of local 


politics. Borough clerk of Seagirt, 
Councilman, Mayor, Assemblyman, 


Senator, Senate majority leader, these 
are the upward rungs in his political 
ladder. In private life he is a banker. 


Robert C. Hendrickson — No 


stickler for dignity, Robert C. Hen- 
drickson feels aggrieved when ad- 
dressed by any other title than plain 
“Bob.” 


Born, educated and a life-long 
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resident in Woodbury, he was so anxious to get overseas in 1918 
that his high school diploma was delivered after his departure 
for France. He returned to resume his interrupted education 
at Temple University Law School, was admitted to the bar in 
1922, and in the next twelve years held the successive posts of 
Clerk to the Senate Majority Leader, Secretary to the President 
of the Senate, and District Inheritance Tax Supervisor. First 
elected to the Senate in 1934 at the age of 36, last session he 
chairmanned four legislative committees. 

Charles E. Loizeaux—Defying Horace Greeley’s famous 
maxim, Charles E. Loizeaux at the age of six struck eastward 
from his Iowa birthplace to settle in Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Elected to the Plainfield Common Council in 1916, war nipped 
in the bud his incipient political career. His military career was 
capped by the award of a citation for meritorious service. Back 
home again, he served two terms as Mayor of Plainfield, then 
dropped out of politics for eight years, returning in 1933 as 
State Senator. In private life he has cut a wide swath as lumber- 

man, banker, lodgeman and veteran. 
During all his four years in the Senate 


BERSHIP OF THE 


he has held the purse strings first as 
member and then Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

John E. Toolan—Far above 
Cayuga’s waters John E. Toolan im- 


COMMISSION bibed the legal education on which he 
has built his reputation as one of the 

DMINISTRATIVE ablest trial attorneys in a state where 
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Mary MacG. Smith 


and reared, with his Cornell LL.B. 
under his arm he was admitted to the 
New Jersey bar in 1916. He returned 
from military service to spend ten 
years as assistant prosecutor and prose- 
cutor of Middlesex County, from 1921 
to 1931. Elected to the Senate in 1933 
and re-elected three years later, he has 
rendered valuable service to the New 
Jersey Commission as chairman of its 
liquor traffic sub-committee. 

Peter P. Artaserse—Known as 
one of New Jersey’s most relentless 
bloodhounds on the trail of economies 
in government, Peter P. Artaserse, 
who tells his age by the year of the 
century, is serving his third term in 
the Assembly. Though born in New 
York, Jersey City claimed him at an 
early age. There he was reared and 


Harry Roye 


Hendrickson 


educated, and there his fellow citizens 


and constituents know him well as a 
prominent attorney, clubman, lodge 
president, Italian-American leader, and 
as a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

William E. Kennedy—William E. 
Kennedy’s twenty-nine years make him 
junior member of his state’s Codpera- 
tion Commission. 1929, the year that 
spelled the doom of so many hopes, 
saw him graduated from New Jersey 
Law School. In 1930, while stocks 
tobogganed and currencies staggered, 
he was admitted to the bar at the age 
of twenty-two. During the ensuing 
years he advanced in the face of the 
general retreat, to become Assembly- 
man, leader of the Essex County dele- 
gation and member of the Joint Appropriations 
Committee. 

Herbert J. Pascoe—Because he was born in 
Brazil, Herbert J. Pascoe can never be President 
of the United States, but that has not debarred him 
from rendering his full quota of useful service to 
his state and community. A resident of New Jersey 
for the last fifty-three of his fifty-four years, he 
first held public office as a member of the City 
Council of Elizabeth. In 1922 he graduated to the 
Assembly. In November, 1936, he was re-elected for 
the ninth time. He was Speaker in 1936. 

Harry Roye—Three states have left their im- 
print on the life of Harry Roye. Pennsylvania born 
and a Bucknell student, this freshman New Jersey 
Assemblyman is Camden agent for an Iowa insur- 
ance company. An authority in the field of juvenile 
delinquency, his activity in state and county peace 
organizations is further evidence of a broad social 
viewpoint. Now in his middle thirties, his leader- 
ship in the civic and religious affairs of south Jersey 
is acknowledged. 

Mary MacGregor Smith—Yielding nothing to 
her male colleagues, wartime found Mrs. Mary Mac- 
Gregor Smith heading a Red Cross division. Born 
and educated in New York City, she early became 
engaged in welfare work. Before entering upon her 
present duties as Secretary to the President of the 
Welfare Board of Bergen County, she had been post- 
mistress of Westwood from 1929 to 1934. A mem- 
ber of the Assembly since 1935, she maintains her 
active participation in civic and welfare work. 
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LEGISLATURES 


Minimum wage compact is given federal approval. 


wn August 13 President Roosevelt signed 
() a joint resolution giving federal sanction 

to the minimum wage compact between 
the eastern states of Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island. The compact was 
signed by representatives of all these states and 
has been ratified by Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island in which it will have 
effect. It is designed to establish uniform mini- 
mum wage laws for women and children in the 
signatory states. The federal resolution gives 
consent to subsequent ratifications by additional 
states. 

Former state Senator Henry Parkman, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, one of the originators of the labor 
compact movement pointed out that this is the 
first labor compact to be established as law and 
believes that this success will give impetus to 
the compact movement. Senator Parkman was 
chairman of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Interstate Compacts Affecting Labor and Indus- 
try which has had the scope of its work broad- 
ened by action of the General Court in consti- 
tuting it the Massachusetts Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation. 


No flood control 

Adjournment of Congress temporarily 
brought to a standstill the New England flood 
compacts question. One compact was designed 
to control floods in the Connecticut valley and 
involved the states of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. The Mer- 
rimack valley compact involved only Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. Both compacts had 
been worked out by representatives of the states 
concerned with the assistance of engineers and 
legal advice from the War Department. Both 
had been ratified by the legislatures and ap- 
proved by the Governors of the respective states, 
but when presented to Congress for approval 


they received administration disapproval be- 
cause the states had reserved to themselves “all 
benefits and advantages of water conservation, 
power storage or power development that may” 
exist in the reservoir sites. In spite of the numer- 
ous suggestions for amendments, new compacts 
or compromise, and in spite of the need for 
flood control and the willingness of New Eng- 
landers to pay for it, the compacts were not ap- 
proved before congressional adjournment and a 
new fight must be waged for a solution to New 
England flood problems. 


No sales tax 

The proposed one percent sales tax to finance 
old age assistance and education equalization 
adopted by the Maine legislature subject to a 
statewide referendum was defeated on August 
16 by a vote of almost two to one. Maine’s 
Governor Lewis O. Barrows and other ad- 
ministration leaders were supported in their 
fight for the tax by education and old age as- 
sistance groups. This defeat leaves a total of 
twenty-three states with general sales, gross in- 
come, or gross receipts taxes. 


Elections studied 

An interim legislative committee of five mem- 
bers from each house was authorized by this 
year’s first special session of the Minnesota legis- 
lature to make a study of the election laws of 
the state and to make recommendations to the 
next General Assembly. An appropriation of 
$3,000 was made available for the study. 


Success in co6peration 
The existing interstate oil compact in effect 
between the states of Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas has been 
such a success that its extension has been ap- 
proved by the states and, on their petition, by 
Congress and the President. The compact 
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which was to expire on September 1 is con- 
tinued for two more years. At the next meeting 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
which is expected to be held late in September, 
efforts will be made to bring the important oil 
state of Louisiana and the increasingly im- 
portant oil state of Arkansas into close codpera- 
tion with the compact program with the ulti- 
mate aim of making them member states in the 
compact. Michigan producers who are willing 
to come into the compact point out the necessity 
for enabling legislation in their state before they 
can join. California, the other important oil 
state, is cooperating with the program by volun- 
tary agreement though making no effort to join 
the compact. 


Good neighbors 

One field in which reciprocal agreements 
have seen a rapid increase this year is that of the 
motor vehicle. In the west, an agreement be- 
tween Washington and Oregon, which provides 
that a.resident of one state who is employed in 
the other need not register his car, was extended 
between Oregon and Idaho, and Oregon and 
California following a two day conference of 
motor vehicle administrators at Portland. Be- 
cause both the California and Idaho legislatures 
passed legislation authorizing their motor ve- 
hicle representatives to negotiate with Oregon 
officials the agreements will go into immediate 
effect. The action will also affect trucks en- 
gaged in commerce among the four states and 
will help to break down the barriers in inter- 
state traffic. 

Idaho, Oregon, and Washington have further 
joined in permitting interstate recognition of 
dealers’ license tags when the cars are not being 
used for demonstration or solicitation purposes. 

The reciprocity movement has stopped the 
former trend toward port-of-entry laws which 
swept through nine western states after the first 
law in Kansas in 1933. All new port-of-entry 
proposals were defeated this year in Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, 
Montana, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah and Wash- 
ington; and Arizona and New Mexico modified 


their restrictions. Reciprocity laws on interstate 
truck movements were enacted in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Washington. 
Georgia, Indiana, and Maine broadened their 
reciprocity laws and South Carolina and West 
Virginia have authorized reciprocal agreements 
with other states on motor vehicles. Temporary 
benefits from taxing, licensing, and regulating 
interstate travel will be more than outweighed 
by the good neighbor policy of free trade be- 
tween the states. 


Legislative farewell 
Adjournment of New Hampshire on August 
20 marked the first time this year that no legis- 
lature was in session. New Hampshire which, 
with its 442 legislators has the largest state legis- 
lature in the country, this year established the 
record for the longest regular session in exceed- 
ing by 59 days its previous high record of 167 
days. Michigan was its nearest rival with 205 
days of regular session (including a 34 day re- 

cess) and a 12 day special session. 


Milk control 


A new wrinkle in the problem created by the 
movement of milk across state lines and another 
indication of the necessity for its solution is the 
recent action taken by Rhode Island health 
officials in ordering harmless vegetable coloring 
matter placed in milk coming from Vermont. 
They hoped to show consumers they were using 
“foreign” milk at a time when local dairymen 
were burdened with a surplus. 

Though Governor Robert E. Quinn of Rhode 
Island ordered the practice stopped until its 
legality could be established and though Ver- 
mont producers have appealed against this dis- 
crimination it has not failed to call attention 
again to the need for interstate control of mar- 
keting in the entire New England milk shed. 


Sessions 
No legislatures are in session. New Jersey 
is still in recess. Wisconsin will be called into 
special session on September 15 and specials are 
also probable in Georgia, Michigan, Ohio and 
Texas. 
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GOVERNORS 


The last four in an alphabetical series. 


South Dakota 


Son of pioneer parents, and a South Dakota 
native, Leslie Jensen, born in Hot Springs in 
1892, was one of the eight Republican Governors 
elected last November. 
A captain the 
A.E.F., Governor Jen- 
sen served in France 
for a year and a half. 
Receiving his law de- 
gree in the University 
of South Dakota in 
1921, he became Col- 
lector of Internal Rev- 
enue for the State of 
South Dakota in 1922, 
which office he held 
until 1934. A tele- 
phone lineman at fif- 
teen, he now operates an independent telephone 
company organized by his father in 1895. His 
hobby is hunting in his native Black Hills. 


Leslie Jensen 


Tennessee 

Born on a cotton farm in Tennessee in 1899, 
Gordon Browning has been farmer, school 
teacher, lawyer, Congressman and Governor of 
his native state. Edu- 
cated in the public 
schools of Carroll and 
Gibson Counties, he 
taught country school 
for two years before 
attending Valparaiso 
University where he 
was awarded a degree 
of Bachelor of Science, 
and Cumberland Uni- 
versity from which he 
received his LL.B. de- 
gree. Returning from 
military service dur- 
ing the War, Governor Browning realized a 
boyhood ambition in becoming a member of 
Congress, where he served from 1923 to 1935. 


Gordon Browning 


Vermont 

George D. Aiken continues a long tradition 
of Republican Governors in the Green Mountain 
State. Farmer, nurseryman, agriculturist, Gov- 
ernor Aiken was born 
in Vermont in 1892; 
began his education in 
a country school 
house. Borrowing a 
hundred dollars to be- 
gin business, Gov- 
ernor Aiken has since 
become one of the 
state’s leading nursery- 
men. At 28 he ran for 
representative, “got 
licked subsided 
for ten years,” but in 
1930 and again in 1932 
he was successful, winning the Speakership in 
the 1933 session. In 1934 he became Lieutenant- 
Governor, and in 1936 Vermont's Governor. 


George D. Aiken 


West Virginia 

A lawyer succeeds a lawyer as Governor of 
West Virginia. Homer Adams Holt received an 
A.B. degree from Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity at the age of 
20, and three years 
later earned his LL.B. 
at the same _ school. 
Upon obtaining his de- 
gree he became pro- 
fessor of law there. 
He engaged in private 
law practice from 1925 
until 1933 when, at 
the age of 35, he be- 
came the first Demo- 
cratic Attorney-Gen- 
eral in West Virginia 
in 36 years. As Gov- 
ernor, Homer Holt startled his native state by 
securing passage of the budget bill in the reg- 
ular session of the legislature. 


Homer A. Holt 
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TOWARD INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


Resolutions call for federal aid to interstate cooperation. 


Realizing the need for genuine 
cooperation among the several 
states and between the states and 
federal government, three able 
and forward looking members of 
Congress have introduced a Joint 


Resolution to provide federal 


R.M. La Follette recognition and support for the 
Council of State Governments. Hon. Jerry 
Voorhis of California introduced House Joint 
Resolution 448 on July 19, 1937. Senator Robert 
M. La Follette of Wisconsin introduced House 


Joint Resolution 182 on July 22, 
1937, and Hon. Emanuel Celler 
introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 479 on August 4, 1937. These 
Joint Resolutions are almost iden- 
tical. Premised on the fact that 
a great many matters of national 


concern for which legislation and ~ J. Voorhis 

appropriations have been passed by Congress 
requiring state action for their fulfillment and 
the further fact that the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has been established by a large ma- 


jority of states in order to provide 
permanent machinery for co- 
operation among them upon these 
matters and others which affect 
two or more states, these Joint 
Resolutions would give various 
federal agencies authority to uti- 


E.Cetter lize the services of the Council 
and would authorize an appropriation of $150,- 
000 per year to the Council to promote the 
purposes for which it has been established by 
the states. The Joint Resolution, as introduced 
in the House, follows. | 


House Joint Resolution 448 


To make available to the federal government 
the facilities of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, and for other purposes. 


Whereas many matters of national concern 
which have been the subject of legislation by 
the Congress and for which funds have been 
appropriated by the Federal Government re- 
quire state codperation for their successful exe- 
cution, as in the cases of labor standards, em- 
ployment service, social security, highways, soil 
conservation, crime prevention, public health, 
flood control, education, and child welfare; 
and 

Whereas failure to obtain satisfactory co- 
operation and coordination between the sev- 
eral states for the solution of these problems re- 
sults in attempts to solve them by action of the 
Federal Government; and 

Whereas the several states have established 
a joint agency, known as the Council of State 
Governments, to advance codperation between 
the states and with the other units of govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas more than half of the states have rec- 
ognized the official status of the Council of 
State Governments and have established com- 
missions on interstate cooperation, composed of 
legislators and administrative officers, as _per- 
manent agencies to carry forward their partici- 
pation in the council; and 

Whereas the Council of State Governments 
has demonstrated its usefulness to the state and 
Federal Governments and officials by the activ- 
ity of its interstate commissions on crime, on 
social security, and on conflicting taxation, by 
its national and regional conferences on inter- 
state problems, and by its research and ex- 
change of information; and 

Whereas these activities of the Council of 
State Governments will serve to reduce the bur- 
dens and difficulties which are imposed upon 
the people by discordant laws, competitive 
practices, and antagonistic policies of the state 
governments as to each other and as to the Fed- 
eral Government: 
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Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Council of State 
Governments and its affiliated commissions are 
hereby recognized as agencies which are capable 
of rendering valuable assistance toward the 
advancement of codperation and coordination 
between the states and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. The heads of the various departments, 
independent establishments, and agencies of 
the Federal Government, or such persons as 
they may designate for this purpose, are hereby 
authorized to utilize the services of, and to 
cooperate with the Council of State Govern- 
ments, the commissions on interstate coopera- 
tion, and such interstate commissions as have 
been and may be established by the said council. 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Council of State Govern- 
ments for the fiscal year ending July 30, 1938, 
and for each year thereafter, not to exceed 
$150,000, which funds shall be paid to the said 
council by the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
condition that such funds shall be expended for 
the purposes of advancing codperation between 
the states and with the Federal Government 
by encouraging the formulation of proposals 
for, and by facilitating, the adoption of com- 
pacts, the enactment of uniform or reciprocal 
statutes, the adoption of uniform or reciprocal 
administrative rules and regulations, the in- 
formal codperation of governmental offices 
with one another, the personal codperation of 
governmental officials and employees with one 
another individually, the interchange and clear- 
ance of research and information, and any other 
suitable process. 

(b) Funds appropriated under this authori- 
zation shall be paid to the said council upon 
the further condition that the said council shall, 
upon request, make available its indexes, di- 
gests, compilations, bulletins, and other data to 
either House of Congress, its committees and 
members, and to the various departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 


(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to withhold any of the funds so appropri- 
ated whenever he shall have satisfactory proof 
that the said council is not complying with the 
conditions set forth in this section. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE 


At the nine state Highway Safety Conference 
called by the New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation last spring, a 
Continuing Committee was created comprising 
officials of the several states for the purpose 
of cooperating with the Commissions and Com- 
mittees on Interstate Codperation and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in preparing uniform 
legislation and regulations for the protection 
and control of house trailers. This committee 
will be composed of many outstanding experts 
on the subjects of Highway Safety, Sanitation, 
Taxation, and Camps. 

Hon. Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman of the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
terstate Codperation, has pointed out that 75,- 
000 trailers stopped at 600 of New York’s state 
roadside tourist camps in 1936. The New York 
Commission is determined that the trailer shall 
continue to be a pleasant mode of touring or 
vacationing, and that it shall not become a 
growing menace as a safety hazard. 

Since the March conference, the staffs of the 
Joint Committee and the Council of State 
Governments have been making a thorough 
analysis of the problem from each of these 
angles with the result that tentative recom- 
mendations have been prepared for the consid- 
eration of the Continuing Committee. 


CORRECTION 


STATE GOVERNMENT regrets that New Mexico 
was erroneously listed in the August issue as 
having no legislative reference service. As 
was mentioned in June in State GOVERNMENT, 
New Mexico has recently established a complete 
Legislative Reference Office. It is expected that 
a director and staff will be appointed at an early 
date. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


William J. Ellis to address annual meeting. 


On September 27, at Kansas City, Missouri, 
former Attorney-General Clyde R. Chapman 
of Maine, will call to order the thirty-first an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of 
Attorney-Generals. 
McKittrick 


Attorney-General Roy 
of Missouri will be host to the 
meeting. 

An address by Hon. William J. 
Ellis, Commissioner, New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, and Chairman of the 
Interstate Commission on Social 
Security, will sound the key-note 


of the meeting. Other speakers 
will discuss in detail problems confronting state 
Attorney-Generals in the interpretation of the 
various state social security laws. 

Mr. Ellis has wide experience in public serv- 
ice. In 1928-29 he was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s White House Conference, serving as 
chairman of the Committee on the Physically 
Handicapped. He served also as a member of 
the Wickersham Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Observance, and by that commission 
was appointed a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Prisons, Probation and Parole. Due 
to his knowledge of prison administration, he 
served as the United States delegate to the Amer- 
ican Prison Congress at Prague in 1929. 

In his own state he has been actively engaged 
in public affairs, having been secretary of the 
New Jersey Social Security Commission and of 
the New Jersey Crime Commission, in addition 
to his services in the New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. He was a member of 
the New Jersey State Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion, a member of the advisory council of the 
New Jersey State Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, and the New Jersey delegate to the first 
International Conference on Mental Hygiene. 

The address by Mr. Ellis will provide an ex- 
cellent background for detailed discussion of 


Cc. R. Chapman 


the various social security problems confronting 
the Attorney-Generals. The new state social 
security laws have been responsible for a grow- 
ing volume of interpretive law, augmented 
largely through opinions of the Attorney-Gen- 
erals. The need for a common understanding 

meee) of fundamental concepts in the 
| interpretation of the acts of the dif- 
"| ferent states is imperative for the 
necessary interstate codrdination 
s} of social security administration. 
This is particularly true in_ at- 
eee | tempting to fix the responsibilities 
R. McKittrick Of the states when dealing with 
transients and their problems. 

The situation is well illustrated by the prob- 
lem of administering contemplated reciprocal 
agreements among the states to act with and 
for each other in sharing costs of and in ad- 
justing unemployment compensation for mov- 
ing workers. The time spent in each state will 
influence the proportions which each of sev- 
eral states will pay to an unemployed tran- 
sient workman, and unless some uniformity of 
interpretation is achieved, a man may be held 
to have met all requirements by one state, while 
he may be ruled out by a different interpreta- 
tion in another. 


Speakers announced 


At this time Attorney-Generals who will ap- 
pear on the program include: Hon. Jack Holt, 
Arkansas; Hon. Byron G. Rogers, Colorado; 
Hon. Gaston L. Porterie, Louisiana; Hon. 
William S. Ervin, Minnesota; Hon. P. O. 
Sathre, North Dakota; Hon. MacQ. William- 
son, Oklahoma; Hon. Clair Roddewig, South 
Dakota; and Hon. Orland S. Loomis, Wiscon- 
sin. Also participating will be Hon. Matthias 
M. Orfield, Deputy Attorney-General, Min- 
nesota, and Hon. Ralph Campbell, Assistant 
Attorney-General of Oregon. 
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BOOK NOTES 


New volumes of interest to state officials appear. 


ALUABLE reference work on the subject of 

\ housing is now available in Housing 

Officials’ Yearbook, 1937, published by 
the National Association of Housing Officials, 
850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois, 1937. The 
Yearbook contains articles prepared by the 
heads of the federal agencies concerned with 
housing, reports on state and local housing 
agencies, and a valuable summary of housing 
authority laws and housing authorities, together 
with a most useful bibliography and a glossary 
of housing terms. Included is a directory of 
housing agencies, both public and private. It 
has become the standard work in the field. 

LancasTER, LANE W., Government in Rural 
America. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1937. Studies in public administration through 
the depression years have been too largely con- 
cerned with federal, state, and municipal prob- 
lems pressing for solution. In this study a most 
important need is filled, with careful criticism 
of the difficulties of rural local administration 
which have been raised by the problems of the 
depression. The author points out the anomaly 
of legal recognition of but two levels of govern- 
ment in the United States—federal and state— 
and the necessity for treating our governmental 
structure as being composed of three levels, due 
to economic and social realities. Intergovern- 
mental cooperation must extend through all 
three. 

Lewis, Epwarp R., A History of American 
Political Thought from the Civil War to the 
World War. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
Drawing largely upon the expressed ideas of 
our political leaders, often in times of turmoil, 
the author succeeds in demonstrating a con- 
tinuity to American thought which has been too 
often ignored in favor of the more easily labeled 


“schools” of European thought. Of particular 
interest is Mr. Lewis’ clear picture of the man- 
ner in which the closing of the frontier in this 
country necessarily fostered an enormous expan- 
sion of the national government: “And yet, the 
increasing complexity of government, the in- 
creased demands on government, arising from 
the concentration of population, the growth of 
cities, the spread of manufactures, applied both 
to the States and to the Nation. Government 
was becoming more arduous and complicated 
both in the States and the Nation. . . . There 
was, after all, plenty of work for all to do.... 
The essential differences between the States 
would remain, and the diversity and extent of 
our country, its multitude of problems, would 
always give the States absorbing problems to 
handle.” 


Assessors’ glossary 


Agreement upon basic principles and use of a 
basic terminology are prerequisite to any wide- 
spread improvements in technical governmental 
services. Assessment Principles and Terminol- 
ogy, published by the National Association of 
Assessing Officers, 850 East Fifty-eighth Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, admirably fulfills this need in 
the assessing field. It contains the Report of the 
Committee on Principles of Assessment Practice 
of the National Association, which is careful to 
point out that its study is directly addressed to 
the expansion of preferred techniques, while it 
may serve also as a point of departure for the 
development of new techniques. Included is the 
Final Report of the Committee on Assessment 
Terminology. This valuable glossary of tech- 
nical terms used in assessment work should 
make certain that the assessors in all levels of 
government will speak the same language. 
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LIQUOR CONTROL BY COOPERATION 


National Conference of State Liquor Administrators 
surveys accomplishments. 


tional Conference of State Liquor Admin- 

istrators which was held from July 19 
to July 22 on Mackinac Island in Michigan, 
was characterized by an increasing recognition 
of the value and necessity of interstate and in- 
tergovernmental cooperation. 

The Convention selected William P. Hayes, 
head of the Massachusetts Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Commission and former vice-president 
of the National Conference, to succeed George 
E. Eppley as chairman of the National Confer- 
ence for the year 1937-38. Colonel R. McC. 
Bullington, member of the Virginia Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board, Arthur S. Smith, head 
of the Illinois Liquor Control Commission, and 
George M. Stout, administrator for the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Equalization, were 
elected to succeed the retiring vice-chairmen, 
William P. Hayes and Verold F. Gormely, 
Michigan Liquor Control Commission. Michael 
F. Costello, Chief of the Intoxicating Bever- 
ages Division of Rhode Island, was reelected 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The members 
of the newly elected Executive Committee are: 
J. Lindsay DeValliere of New Jersey, chairman; 
W. J. Lindberg of Washington; John N. Allen 
of Florida; Bernard E. Manley of Iowa, and O. 
O. Natwick of Wyoming. 

Organized in Chicago on June 19, 1934, un- 
der the sponsorship of Governor Henry Horner 
of Illinois, the National Conference of State 
Liquor Administrators faced the problem of re- 
establishing state regulation of the manufacture, 
sale and transportation of liquor following the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

Membership in the National Conference of 
State Liquor Administrators is by state and all 
persons who are actually engaged in adminis- 
tering liquor tax or liquor control statutes of 
the states which are members of the Confer- 


T HE fourth annual convention of the Na- 


ence are eligible to participate in the business 
of the Association. In July the Conference re- 
ported that twenty-nine states were active mem- 
bers. 
Committees report 

During the last year ten standing commit- 
tees investigated phases of liquor control from 
taxation and uniform law to intergovernmental 
cooperation and the social effects of alcohol. 
Special mention should be made of the reports 
of the committees on statistical data, uniform 
law and social study. Of particular interest 
to legislatures may be the report of the social 
study committee on “Liquor Consumption 
Among the American Youth.” This report is 
based on a survey of the drinking habits of 
young men and women between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five in New York state by 
Dr. Paul Studenski of New York University. 

The exchange of information regarding in- 
terstate shipments of untaxed liquor among the 
various states was stressed in the report of the 
Committee on Cooperation. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee may be summarized 
thus: “Every effort should be made to establish 
uniform rates and uniform regulation in the 
management of intoxicating liquor in order 
that inducement to violation of the revenue 
and welfare phases of the liquor laws of the 
different states may be reduced to a minimum.” 

In order to encourage such uniformity the 
Convention directed the chairman to arrange 
five sectional meetings each year and report 
the results of such meetings to the Secretary 
of the National Conference. The Convention 
authorized the appointment of seven standing 
committees for the year 1938: Taxation; Statis- 
tical Data; Uniform Laws; Uniform Forms and 
Interchange of Information between States; 
Cooperation, State and Federal; Clearing 
Houses; and Social Study. 
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Information condensed from the report of the Committee on Statistical Data— 
National Conference of State Liquor Administrators 
? State ; 7 ype of control (a) | Administrative body Method of taxation 
Alabama (b)..... State stores Alcoholic Beverage Control Board Stamp system on beer 
, Arizona... Licenses Liquor Control and Enforcement—State 
Tax Commission Stamp system and sales tax 
Arkansas......... Licenses Department of Revenues Stamp system 
California ac Licenses State Board of Equalization Monthly sales reports and stamps 
Colorado..........| Licenses Sec. of State—State Licensing Authority Daily sales report and stamp system ’ 
Connecticut..... License permits Liquor Control Commission Sales tax—1% Mfg. and Whsle. gross 
receipts; 4% retail gross receipts (i) 
t Delaware..........| Licenses Liquor Commission Stamp system 
Florida..... ' Licenses State Beverage Department Beverages over 14%—stamp system 
All other—monthly sales report 
Georgia. Light wines and beer only 
4 Idaho State stores Liquor Control Commission Stamp system on beer only 
4 Illinois............| Licenses Liquor Control Commission Stamp system with monthly reports 
Indiana | Licenses | Alcoholic Beverage Commission Stamp system with monthly reports 
Iowa. rerere State stores and licenses (c) Liquor Control Commission Sales tax 
" Kansas ‘ Legally dry in 1936 Sale of 3.2% beer legalized May 1, 1937. | Monthly sales report 
Kentucky ; Licenses Division of Alcoholic Control Stamp system and monthly reports 
Louisiana sen Permits Collector of Revenue Stamp tax 
4 Maine..... , State stores and licenses State Liquor Commission Stamp tax—amalt liquor 
Maryland.... Licenses (d) Alcoholic Bev. Div., Comptroller's Office Stamp system 
f Massachusetts..... Licenses Aleoholic Beverages Control Commission Sales tax 
Michigan. . ; State stores and licenses Liquor Control Commission Malt and wine stamp tax 
Minnesota. . Licenses Liquor Control Commission Stamp system with monthly sales report 
Mississippi. . . Licenses State Tax Commission Monthly sales report with stamps 
Missouri..... . Licenses Department of Liquor Control Stamp system, affixed by non-resident 
shipper 
Montana State stores (e) Liquor Control Board Monthly sales tax on beer 
Nebraska... Licenses Liquor Control Commission Stamp system 
Nevada.... Licenses Tax Commission Stamp system 
; New Hampshire....| State stores and licenses State Liquor Commission Sales tax beer 
je New Jersey........| Licenses Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control 
and the State Tax Department Monthly sales report, with inspection 
t New Mexico , Licenses Bureau of Revenue—Division of Liquor 
Control Stamp system 
New York Licenses State Liquor Authority—-State Tax 
7 Commission Monthly report, tax on sales volume 
North Carolina Licenses and county stores (f) | Board of Aleoholic Control Stamp system on beer and wine 
North Dakota Licenses State Treasurer and Beer Commissioner Monthly sales report with stamps 
Ohio ' State stores and licenses | Department of Liquor Control Sales tax and stamps 
Oklahoma. ..| No control board. 3.2% beer and wine only 
: Oregon.. , State stores and licenses (g Liquor Control Commission Sales report 
Pennsylvania... State stores and licenses Liquor Control Board 
Rhode Island Licenses Division of Intoxicating Beverages Service Fee for each import 
Sales tax on local production 
South Carolina Licenses Tax Commission, License Tax Division 
South Dakota State stores and licenses Secretary of Agriculture after July 1, 1937 Stamp tax (j 
Tennessee Licenses Department of Finance and Taxation Gallonage tax, reported monthly 
Texas Licenses Liquor Control Board Stamp system 
Utah State stores Liquor Control Commission Sales tax——-paid by commission 
. Vermont State stores and licenses (h Liquor Control Board Sales tax on wholesalers—malt and 
vinous. Board collects tax on spirits 
from purchaser 
‘ Virginia ‘ State stores and licenses (h Aleoholic Beverage Control Board Stamp and crown for beer 
Washington State stores and licenses (h State Liquor Control Board Stamp and sales tax (k 
~ 
West Virginia State stores and agencies Liquor Control Commission Sales tax—-2% 
Wisconsin.... Licenses Beverage Tax Division, State Treasury 
Department Stamp system, with monthly reports 
Wyoming...... State stores, wholesale; 
Licenses, retail Liquor Commission Stamp system 
DistrictofColumbia Licenses Aleoholic Beverage Control Board Stamp system, no report 
(a) Where combination state store and license system exists, there are such (yg) License system for all beverages under 17 % alcohol by weight 
variations that laws should be consulted (A) State stores for package spirits; others licensed 
(b) Dry state until March 10, 1937. (i) Changed to gallonage tar July 1, 1937 
(c) Beer administration by State Treasurer's Office j) After July 1, 1937, additional gross wholesale tar of 10° 
(d) Four counties have dispensaries operated by Liquor Control Boards (k) Stamp taz on wine produced tn state; 10% sales tar on state 
(e) State stores only in 1936. License system added in 1937. store and agency sales. 
(f) Counties may create boards to operate county stores. 


LIQUOR CONTROL IN THE STATES 
Information condensed from the report of the Committee on Statistical Data— 
National Conference of State Liquor Administrators 
IS SALE LEGAL OF | | Per | Percent of 
State Tax License Total gross capita beverage 
| collections fees | revenue gross | revenue to 
3.2 Beer | *3.2 Beer| Wine | Liquor revenue | all state 
} revenue 
Arizona * * * 735,004.22 | $ 175,850.00 | $ 910,854.22 | $209] ........ 
Arkansas * | w up to * * ie igi 
5% wt. |_1,106,197.48 | 222,325.26 1,328,522.74 | ..... | 
California... * 9,480,659.38 58 808,456.72 | 15,298,116.10 2.18 | 7% 
Colorado * 2 * | 2,296,408.62 | 220,075.00 2,517,388.62 2.36 | 5.5% 
Connecticut. * » | * * | 2,103,249.65 | 1,616,530.04 3,719,779.69 | 2.31 7% 
Delaware * * * 466,324.77 | 139,220.04 605,544.81 
Florida. . wall | twewet | wwet | wet | 
counties | counties | counties | counties | 2,507,830.28 527 627.72 3,035,458.00 1.89 6.52% 
Illinois... * * * 9,381,052.00 1,544,400.00 10,925,452.00 | 1.37 6% 
Indiana * * * * | 3,501,878.39 2,136,411.72 5,668,915.37 ee 
Kentucky * * 2,994,454.17 | 670,160.85 3,664,615.02 | 141 | 9% 
Louisiana * * * * 1,545,854.85 | 106,089.00 1,651,943.85 | .79 | ........ 
Maine * * * * 364,504.01 213,150.00 1,509,332.04 |.....|.... Hs 
Maryland * * * * 2,919,255.80 98,916.95(h) | 3,618,272.75(h) | 2.08 | 15% _ 
Massachusetts * * * * 267,583.98 550,000.00(h) | 8,494,765.28 1.95 | 20% | 
Michigan * * * * 5,022,213.90 2,474,106.13 | 13,376,305.09 | 2.76 | ........ 
Minnesota * * 4,088,124.73 98,544.00(h) | 4,193,704.10 
Mississippi * 3.2 only 195,878.54 13,370.00(h) | .............- 1.2% 
Missouri * * | 4,329,565.93 1,018,222.00 5,347,787.93 | 147] ........ 
Nebraska... * * * * 1,322,009.52 151,701.50) 1,485,990.58 
* * * * 183,996.60 193,264.97 | 377,261.57 3.77 | 10% 
New Jersey... * * * * 7,862,661.55 | 4,848,176.11 | 12,710,837.66 3.15 5% 
New Mexico * * * * | 479,223.31 | 289,369.44 813,265.25 +S eens 
New York... * * * *% | 23,668,632.37 | 16,619,515.42 | 40,535,238.51 | 3.22 | 10.54% 
North Dakota * * . * 586,349.63 | — 155,050.00 742,099.92(k) | 1.09 | ....... ‘ 
Ohio. . * | 6,252,713.37 | 4,710,159.59 
Oregon... * * | 689,083.88 | 254,351.25 2,913,635.60 | ..... 
Pennsylvania... * * * | NoData 6,086,873.42 26,455,802.16 |.....|....... 
Rhode Island * * * * | 827,536.69 | 856,461.34 | 1,683,998.03 245 | 13% 
South Carolina... * * * | 1,950,091.97 180,326.00 | 2,175,273.97 | 1.17 | ........ 
South Dakota. * * * | 300,168.22 
Texas... * x | * * 5,329,280.02 864,658.60 | 6,193,938.62 1.01 5% 
wf) | 46,500.50()) | .............. 
Vermont * | 392,186.10 44,790.00 841,416.57 ..... | 
Virginia.... * | 1,011,223.54 66,482.50 5,760,408. ..... 
Washington... owe | | 785,800.17 ‘849,707.52 5,976,600.75 | ..... | 
Wisconsin........ = | | 5,933,230.05 146,856.67(i) | 6,084,207.85 | 2.07 | 4.65% 
Wyoming......... * | | | 348,904.34 | 311,750.00 | 97433912 | ..... | ........ 
Dist. of Columbia * | | | 21,194,948.14 713,846.13 1,908,794.27 | 3.08 | 5.25% 
(a) Draught or keg beer only on board's permission. (9) 3.2 beer and Washington wine sold by retailers; all others 
(b) Legalized May 1, 1937. state stores and agencies. 
(c) Beer over 6% by state stores (h) Retail fees not included. 
(d) Upto5% (i) License fees collected by towns and cities not included. 
_ (e) Referendum on September 23, 1937. (j) Revenue from permits and two brewers’ licenses. 
(f) Sold only in state stores (k) All figures for fiscal year ending October 22, 1936. 
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LIQUOR RECEIVES LEGISLATIVE ATTENTION 


1937 brings modification in many directions. 


September 23, 1937, on the question of 

repealing its 28 year old dry law, atten- 
tion may properly be called to liquor legisla- 
tion in other states. The approaching Ten- 
nessee referendum will have no effect except 
to express the people’s sentiment, though Gov- 
ernor Gordon Browning will call a special ses- 
sion if the vote is wet. The bill providing for 
the referendum included the requirement of a 
poll tax receipt as a prerequisite to voting. 

The four other states which at present do 
not have legal liquor are: Georgia, Kansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Oklahoma. None of these is com- 
pletely dry, however, for Kansas was the last 
to join the “damp” class by approval of 3.2 per- 
cent beer, effective May 1 of this year. At a spe- 
cial election on June 8, Georgians defeated a 
proposal to repeal their 22 year old prohibition 
law though approving at the same time 26 
proposed constitutional amendments. Ala- 
bama this year became the forty-third wet state 
by voting approval of legal liquor with a county 
option provision that counties voting wet would 
have state liquor stores. On the first referen- 
dum March 10, 1937, 24 of the 67 counties voted 
wet. In South Dakota the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was given the functions of the State Liquor 
Commission which was abolished. 


A s Tennessee prepares for a referendum on 


Local option provided 


North Carolina permitted local option elec- 
tion as to the setting up of county liquor stores 
by providing that elections can be called by the 
county board of elections on petition of the 
county commissioners or on petition by 15 per- 
cent of voters at the last gubernatorial election. 
A state board of alcoholic control was created 
to supervise the liquor laws. 

California, Georgia, and South Dakota gave 
local authorities additional power over liquor 
questions and Pennsylvania tightened its liquor 


control system. Michigan gave its commission 
the privilege of marking up prices 55 percent 
above cost—15 percent above the present maxi- 
mum. Provision was made for the opening of 
additional stores and for the mandatory revo- 
cation of licenses upon complaint of local gov- 
erning bodies. Missouri bars importation of 
liquor from states which discriminate against 
Missouri-made beverages. Texas provided for 
tightening the enforcement of its liquor and 
narcotics laws and gave state liquor control 
board inspectors the power of police officers. 
Vermont reduced the maximum alcoholic con- 
tent of beer from nine to six percent. 


Temperance instruction required 

Laws requiring temperance instruction in 
schools were passed by Arkansas and Vermont, 
bringing the total number of such states to ap- 
proximately 20. While California and Michi- 
gan tightened their laws against minors, Cali- 
fornia and Rhode Island banned women bar 
tenders. A “sit down drinking statute” was re- 
pealed in Maryland, while Connecticut and 
Michigan passed laws permitting “stand up” 
drinking in hotels, restaurants, and clubs. 

Dance halls were given the right to sell liquor 
in New Mexico but North Dakota prohibited 
dancing in or adjacent to places where intoxicat- 
ing liquor is sold. 

Local option elections last year increased the 
amount of dry territory in 15 states, and de- 
creased it in eight. Prevalence of alcoholic 
beverages depends not alone on wetness of citi- 
zens’ palates, however, for liquor provides an 
abundant source of new income. Though a ma- 
jority of the states direct these revenues into the 
state general fund, many of the returns are 
turned over to local subdivisions and many go 
eventually to support education, old age as- 
sistance, unemployment relief, and general 
welfare. 
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...the woman as mother and as wife becomes some- 
thing of an expert in personal relations. ... What the 
politician does upon functionalized occasions, the wom- 
an does all the time with or without occasion. .. 
Woman's vocational location has thrust upon her the 
necessity of deftness in solidifying interpersonal seams. 
She works at the center toward the bottom, as the poli- 
tician works on the periphery and toward the top, 
toward lessening social tension. True, when she bungles 
the job, she, like the politician, intensifies friction. But 
she, like the politician, cannot bungle the job beyond a 
certain point and survive in her role. The very arduous- 
ness of her social task has worked, therefore, in a meas- 
ure to guarantee the survival as wives and mothers of 
women who are artful at preventing social discord... . 
She has a stake in lessening strife in business, in in- 
creasing friendliness in social relations, in abolishing 
international war. ... She becomes a citizen whose in- 
terests are consolidated in citizenship rather than in the 
forces which, while connected with it, make really for 
its disruption. She is the practitioner par excellence of 
the political art. 
—Senator T. V. Smith in 


THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 


(| University of Chicago Press , 
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WOMEN LEADERS CONFER 


The centennial celebration of the founding of Mt. Holyoke College was the occasion which 
brought together this group of women who have gained distinction in various fields of en- 
deavor. Left to right, they are: Mary E. Woolley, President of Mt. Holyoke College; Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor; and Helen Monchow, Managing Editor of THE JOURNAL OF 
LAND AND PusLic UTILITIES ECONOMICS. 
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